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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
CORRESPONDENCE 

THE DEAD IRISH POETS 
I 

Dear Editor: As a friend of each of the three poets who 
were executed in Dublin, I should like to thank, through 
you, the poets of America for the demonstration of sym- 
pathy and protest they made in Central Park, New York, on 
the afternoon of 28th June. Particularly I should like to 
thank Mr. Markham who presided, Mr. George Sterling 
and yourself for clear messages of sympathy, Mr. Joyce 
Kilmer and Miss Margaret Widdemer, who spoke and read 
poems for the occasion, and especially Mr. Louis Unter- 
meyer, who read a very powerful poem of protest. 

The three poets who were shot in Dublin in May were 
of the clan of Byron and Shelley and Walt Whitman — they 
committed themselves to liberty even unto death. Thomas 
MacDonagh, speaking of his country and his country's hopes 
in a book which has just been published, Literature in Ire- 
land, said : 

It is well for us that our workers are poets and our poets work- 
ers . . . and it is well too that here still that cause which is 
identified, without underthought of commerce, with the cause of 
God and Right and Freedom, the cause which is the great theme 
of our poetry, may any day call the poets to give their lives in the 
old service. 

Irish literature, as he wrote in the same book, begins with 

humanity and nature: "Later, after the English are settled 

in our land, not humanity but the nation, Kathleen ni 

Houlihan, is our heroic theme." That is true; and no men 
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The Dead Irish Poets 

ever handled an heroic theme more heroically than they did — 
Pearse, MacDonagh and Plunkett. 

I understand that my good friend Joseph Campbell is writ- 
ing you about Padraic Pearse. So I shall say nothing here 
about him beyond sending you a translation of a little poem 
of his I discovered lately. It is a cradle song from his single 
volume, Sleep Songs and Sorrow Songs, and the translation 
is by MacDonagh. 

O little head of gold ! O candle of my house ! 
Thou wilt guide all who travel this country. 

Be quiet, O house! And O little gray mice, 
Stay at home to-night in your hidden lairs! 

O moths at the window, fold your wings! 
Cease your droning, O little black chafers ! 

O plover and O curlew, over my house do not travel ! 
Speak not, O barnacle-goose, going over the mountain here ! 

O creatures of the mountain, that wake so early, 
Stir not to-night till the sun whitens over you. 

"The monotonous repetition of the one rhyme throughout," 
said MacDonagh, speaking of the original, "and the swaying 
flow of the verse, help to make this poem a perfect lullaby." 

I shall speak a little of MacDonagh and Plunkett. 

Search, eagerness, devotedness — these are the words that 
spell out Thomas MacDonagh's spirit for me. His life was 
an eager search for something to which he could .give the 
whole devotion of his being. He was a poet and a scholar, 
an eager friend, a happy-hearted companion. His dream was 
always of a lofty action. It is terrible to think that we 
shall never see again that short figure with the scholar's 
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brow and the dominating nose, and never listen again to his 
flow of learned, witty and humorous talk. I have one deep 
regret about MacDonagh — it is that he left so little in poetry 
of the happy-hearted and humorous part of his nature. He 
knew popular life in the Irish country and the Irish country 
town intimately, but he has put his feeling for popular and 
humorous life into only one poem quite completely, the 
unique and masterly John-John. He has left his testament 
in the poem Wishes for my Son, addressed to his first child 
Donnachd, born in 1912 on St. Cecilia's day. 

God to you may give the sight 
And the clear undoubting strength 

Wars to knit for single right, 

Freedom's war to knit at length, 

And to win, through wrath and strife 

To the sequel of my life. 

But for you, so small and young, 

Born on St. Cecilia's Day, 
I in more harmonious song 

Now for nearer joys should pray — 
Simple joys: the natural growth 
Of your childhood and your youth, 
Courage, innocence and truth: 

These for you, so small and young 
In your hand and heart and tongue. 

When one saw Joseph Mary Plunkett for the first time 

one was inclined to think that illness had made inroads on all 

his powers. But he had a conqueror's will. His and Mac- 

Donagh's friendship was one of the finest things I know of. 

MacDonagh's influence brought him from the study into 

affairs, continually adding to his qualities of decision and 

command. The family of Joseph Mary Plunkett had al- 
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ready their martyr — the venerable Oliver Plunkett, of the 
seventeenth century, for whom a process of canonization has 
been set up in Rome. Joseph Plunkett published one book 
of verse, The Circle and the Sword, and he has left the 
manuscript of another book. The poem I regard as our 
proudest piece of national defiance is called Our Heritage: 

This heritage to the race of kings: 
Their children and their children's seed 
Have wrought their prophecies in deed 

Of terrible and splendid things. 

The hands that fought, the hearts that broke 
In old immortal tragedies, 
These have not failed beneath the skies: 

Their children's heads refuse the yoke. 

And still their hands shall guard the sod 

That holds their fathers' funeral urn ; 

Still shall their hearts volcanic burn 
With anger of the sons of God. 

No alien sword shall earn as wage 

The entail of their blood and tears. 

No shameful price for peaceful years 
Shall ever part this heritage. 

It is stupid to think that the pride that is behind this 
poem can be quelled by machine guns. 

Another Irish poet has been condemned to death but has 
not been executed — Sir Roger Casement. Casement's life 
has been all action, but he has left a few fine poems. His 
Hamilcar Barca is one of the finest sonnets I have ever 
read — it gives the figure of an unconquerable man who 
stands lonely against an empire. 

May I ask the sympathy of the poets of America for 
one who has been the discoverer of a great body of fine poetry, 
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one who has edited and published the authentic Ossianic 
poetry — Professor Eoin MacNeill? Professor MacNeill 
was president of the Irish Volunteers, but he used all his 
influence to prevent the insurrection of Easter. Yet he 
has been sentenced to penal servitude for life. At this 
moment a distinguished scholar is actually enduring hard 
labor and solitary confinement in a British prison, for doing 
no more than that for which another man, Sir Frederick 
Smith, was made a member of the Cabinet, an Attorney 
General and a prosecutor of rebels. Let me ask sympathy 
too for another Irish poet and distinguished critic, Darrell 
Figgis, who has been deported and lodged in a prison camp, 
although he had no hand in the insurrection. 

Padraic Colum 
II 

Padraic Pearse, who on May 1st met his death at the hands 
of a British firing-party, was a writer of distinction both in 
English and Gaelic. His English prose has a nervous in- 
tensity of style that was but an epiphaneia, a showing-forth 
of the spirit burning within the man himself. Connacht- 
nurtured, he had a profound knowledge of modern Gaelic. 
His anthology of Gaelic poetry which appeared serially in 
the pages of The Irish Review, now defunct, is the best 
thing of its kind that has yet been done. The following 
lyric, which I have translated from Suantraidhe agus Golt- 
raidhe (Sleep-Songs and Laments), 1914, his only book of 
original verse, shows that he had for a long time been in love 
with death: 
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A rann I made in my heart 

For the knight, for the high king, 

A rann I made for my love, 

For the king of kings, for old Death. 

Brighter to me than the light of day 

The darkness of your clay-black house; 

Sweeter to me than the music of doves 

The quiet of your house, and its everlasting silence. 

Joseph Campbell 

NOTES 

Mr. T. Sturge Moore, the distinguished English poet, appears 
this month in Poetry for the first time. His more recent books of 
verse are: Poems, Marianne, A Sicilian Idyll and Judith, and 
The Sea is Kind. Duckworth is Mr. Moore's publisher in England ; 
an American edition of The Sea is Kind was published by the 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. in 1914. 

Other poets who have not hitherto been published in the maga- 
zine are: 

Mr. Clinton Joseph Masseck, Instructor In English in Washington 
University, St. Louis, has strongly influenced his students toward 
appreciation of modern poetry; and as Director of the Little Play- 
house he has been an equally progressive influence in the drama. 

Miss Amy Sebree-Smith, of San Diego, Cal. ; Miss Ruth Hall, 
of Catskill, N. Y. ; and Miss Jean O'Brien, of New York but now 
resident in Habana, Cuba, have published little as yet. 

Of the poets familiar to our readers, Miss Amy Lowell, of 
Brookline, Mass., needs no introduction. Her latest book of verse, 
Sword Blades antt Poppy Seed, has had several printings, and Six 
French Poets will soon be in its second edition (both published by 
Macmillan). 

Marguerite Wilkinson (Mrs. James W.) is still conducting the 
poetry department of the Los Angeles Graphic, although she is no 
longer living on "the Coast." Her books of verse are : In Vivid 
Gardens (Sherman, French & Co.), By a Western Wayside and 
Mars: a Modern Morality Play. 

Mr. Victor Starbuck, a young lawyer of Orlando, Fla.; Mr. 
John Russell McCarthy, a journalist of Huntingdon, Pa.; and 
Mrs. Anita Fitch, of New York, have printed no volumes of verse 
as yet. 
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